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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

BENEFIT FEATURES OF THE TRADE-UNIONS 



CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
University of Chicago 



In the United States, according to a recent list, there are in 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor 113 national 
and international unions, organized in 23,631 lodges or local 
unions. The total membership was estimated at 1,500,000, but 
this estimate was not based on reliable statistics, and it is well 
known that the number of members fluctuates, sometimes rapidly, 
with changes in economic conditions. The accompanying table 
represents the names of the unions, their membership, and their 
total expenditures for various kinds of insurance for the year 
1905. 1 

American Federation of Labor (local organizations) 28,600 

Actors' National Protective Union of America 1.100 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers' International Union of America.. 12,000 

Barbers' International Union, Journeymen 22,700 

Bill Posters and Billers of America, National Alliance 1,400 

Blacksmiths' International Brotherhood 10,000 

Blast Furnace Workers and Smelters of America 1,500 

Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders of America 13,400 

Bookbinders' International Brotherhood 6,600 

Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 32,000 

Brewery Workmen, International Union of 34,000 

Brick, Tile and Terra-Cotta Workers' Alliance, International 4,100 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, International Association of 10,000 

Broom and Whisk Makers' Union, International 1,000 

Brushmakers' Union, International 700 

Building Employees of America (in January, 1904, 800) 

Cap Makers of North America, United Cloth Hat and 2,600 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of 143,200 

Carpenters and Joiners, Amalgamated Society of 4,800 

Carriage and Wagon Workers, International 3,200 

Car Workers, International Association of 5,000 

Cement Workers, American Brotherhood of 3,60a 

Chainmakers' National Union of the United States of America 600 

Cigarmakers' International Union of America 41,400 

Clerks' International Protective Association, Retail 50,000 

Clerks, International Association of Railway (in January, 1904, 600) . . 

Compressed Air Workers, International Union 1,200 

Coopers' International Union of North America 5,600 

'■Bulletin of the Department of Labor (New York, 1906), p. no; Chicago 
Daily News Almanac, 1906, pp. 1 14-16. 
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Curtain Operatives of America, Amalgamated Lace 700 

Cutting' Die and Cutter Makers' International Union 300 

Electrical Workers of America, International Brotherhood 21,000 

Elevator Constructors 2,200 

Engineers' International Union, Steam 17,500 

Expressmen, Brotherhood of Railway (in January, 1904, 300) 

Firemen, Stationary 12,200 

Flour and Cereal Mill Employees 900 

Foundry Employees 1,000 

Freight Handlers and Warehousemen's Union 3,400 

Fur Workers 400 

Garment Workers of America 3 1,900 

Garment Workers' Union, Ladies' 1,800 

Glass Bottle Blowers' Association 7,000 

Glass House Employees 200 

Glass Snappers' Protective Association, Window 1,200 

Glove Workers' Union 1,100 

Gold Beaters' Protective Union 300 

Granite Cutters' National Union 10,300 

Hatters of North America, United 8,500 

Hod Carriers' and Building Laborers Union 4,700 

Horseshoers' Union, Journeymen 4,200 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees' Alliance and Bartenders' League .... 38,700 

Insulators and Asbestos Workers 300 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of 10,000 

Jewelry Workers' Union 700 

Knife Grinders' Union, Table 300 

Knife Blade Grinders' and Finishers' Union, Pocket 200 

Lathers' International Union, Wood, Wire and Metal 4,300 

Laundry Workers' Union, Shirt, Waist and 4,600 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods 4,000 

Leather Workers' Union, Amalgamated 1,000 

Longshoremens' Association 47,800 

Machinists, International Asociation of 48,500 

Maintenance-of-Way Employees, International Brotherhood of 1 2,000 

Marble Workers' Association 1 ,900 

Mattress Spring and Bedding Workers' Union 1,500 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 6,200 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass Workers 10,300 

Mine Managers and Assistants' Mutual Aid Association 400 

Mine Workers of America, United 261,900 

Molders' Union, Iron 30,000 

Musicians, Federation of 30,800 

Oil and Gas Well Workers 400 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers, Brotherhood of 54,200 

Paper Box, Bag and Novelty Workers' Union 900 

Paper Makers, United Brotherhood of 5,000 

Pattern Makers' League 3,600 

Pavers and Rammermen, Union of 1,000 

Paving Cutters' Union 1,300 

Photo-Engravers' Union 2,200 

Piano and Organ Workers' Union 9,000 

Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters, Helpers' Association 15,000 

Potters, Operative 5,600 

Powder and High Explosive Workers 500 

Print Cutters' Association 400 

Printers and Color Mixers, Association of Machine 400 

Printers' Association, Machine Textile 400 

Printers' Union, Steel and Copperplate 1,100 

Printers' Association 200 
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Printing Pressmen's Union 17,000 

Roofers' Union, Slate and Tile 600 

Quarry Workers' Union 3,600 

Rubber Workers' Union 100 

Sawsmiths' Union 300 

Seamen's Union ia>5°° 

Sheet Metal Workers' Union 13,000 

Shingle Weavers' Union 1,600 

Shipwrights, Joiners and Calkers 2,400 

Slate Workers 000 

Spinners' Cotton Mule Union 2,200 

Stage Employees Alliance, Theatrical 5,500 

Stereotypers' and Electrotypers' Union 2,800 

Stove Mounters' Union 1,500 

Street and Electric Railway Employees' Association 30,000 

Tack Makers' Union 200 

Tailors' Union, Journeymen 16,000 

Teamsters' Brotherhood 78,300 

Telegraphers, Order of Railroad 15,000 

Telegraphers' Union, Commercial 2,000 

Textile Workers, United 10,000 

Tile Layers and Helpers' Union, Ceramic, Mosaic and Encaustic 1,400 

Tin Plate Workers' Protective Association 1,400 

Tobacco Workers' Union 5,400 

Travelers' Goods and Leather Novelty Workers' Union 1,300 

Typographical Union 46,700 

Upholsterers' Union 2,800 

Watch Case Engravers' Association 300 

Weavers' Association, Elastic Goring 100 

Wire Weavers' Protective Association 300 

Wood Carvers' Association 1,600 

Woodsmen and Saw-Mill Workers' Brotherhood 1,100 

Wood Workers' Union, Amalgamated 20,000 

Total membership 1,494,300 

During the year 1905 the national unions of the American 
Federation of Labor paid out in benefits as follows : 

Death benefits $ 742,421.23 

Death benefits (widows) 24,800.00 

Sick benefits 582,874.13 

Traveling expenses 62,989.71 

Insurance of tools 5,180.41 

Out-of-work benefits 85,050.72 

Total $1,503,316.20 

But these figures do not by any means represent the expendi- 
tures and services of the unions, because the local lodges assist 
with their funds and care, very often without reporting to or 
acting through the national officers. Of much of this kind of 
service we have no records. 

Accident insurance of the trade-unions. — A few examples of 

methods described in the letters from secretaries and in the 
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annual reports and by-laws will serve to explain the working of 
this kind of insurance in the unions. The Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners pays a lump sum of $700 in case of 
complete disability, and from $175 to $350 in case of partial dis- 
ability. From the year i860 to 1904 this organization paid out 
in accident-insurance benefits $335,825. The Cigarmakers' 
Union pays a lump sum when a member has become blind or 
lost both hands. The Iron Moulders' Union pays to' the partially 
disabled workman from $100 to $200, and to the totally disabled 
member a sum which is determined by the administrators of the 
fund according to circumstances. In the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employees the injured mem- 
ber receives $100. The International Brotherhood of Maintenance- 
of-Way Employees pays in case of total disability from $500 to 
$1,000. The Amalgamated Glass Workers pay in case of per- 
manent disability from $75 to $100. So> far as we can draw con- 
clusions from; correspondence with the unions in affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor, it must be said that they 
have rarely achieved important results in the field of accident 
insurance. The tables of statistics furnish, it is true, only a 
part of the facts; perhaps a considerable part of the expenditures 
credited to sickness insurance and death benefits is really acci- 
dent insurance. Disability to labor, prolonged illness, and death 
are not infrequently the results of accidents of occupations or of 
other causes. There are some special reasons for the reluctance 
of the unions to take up accident insurance. It seems probable 
that many members of the unions fear to pay premiums into a 
common treasury for this purpose, for fear the money might be 
expended upon strikes. Further, the traditional law of employers' 
liability has educated the workmen to expect their protection 
from the awards of courts. This hope is generally illusory ; but 
the occasional enormous awards awaken a gambling instinct in 
thousands of persons where only one will receive substantial 
indemnity by prosecuting the employer. The workmen in cer- 
tain dangerous occupations, especially the railway employees, 
enjoy the protection of the relief departments as well as of their 
union benefits. Well-paid workmen in dangerous trades can 
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secure accident insurance by paying relatively high premiums in 
casualty companies, or they can make special contracts with 
private hospitals to furnish medical care during illness, a fre- 
quent rate of payment being $10 to $12 a year for assurance of 
such relief in hospital or at home. In certain localities the 
employers have become accustomed to paying the costs of med- 
ical care, and at least part of the wages, when the accident was 
due to mishap in the industry itself. All these causes co-operate 
to diminish the interest of workmen in their union accident bene- 
fit, and they are much more likely now than in former years to 
regard the organization of such insurance as a duty to be laid 
upon the business which causes the risks. The doctrine of risque 
professionnel is very rapidly gaining adherents in this country. 

Sickness insurance of the unions. — If we turn to sickness 
insurance, we are upon ground where the local unions are found 
to be admirable organs of administration. The members of a 
lodge are exposed to similar risks, they resemble each other in 
physical nature, they know each other's habits, they are able to 
detect imposture, and they are able to manage the simple affairs 
of a form of insurance which does not require heavy reserves 
and large investments of funds. Therefore it is that there are 
very few organizations for sick insurance directly by national 
trade-unions, but very many among the local lodges of the 
national bodies. At the same time we have not adequate statis- 
tics of the extent of this insurance, because the lodges are not 
required, as a rule, to report their work in this field to the central 
office. Sometimes we read in the reports and correspondence the 
statement that the members of the unions seek their sick insur- 
ance in the fraternal societies which are to some extent in rivalry 
with the unions. The members of a union in this country have been 
taught by circumstances and by discussions to regard their trade 
organization as militant, as an army to wrest concessions from 
employers in relation to wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment, while the more pacific and constant needs of sociability and 
provident thrift may be met in other ways. In new unions the 
leaders find it very difficult to induce members to set the dues 
high enough to cover more than the bare costs of administration 
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and war. Our unions have not been so long established as those 
of Great Britain, and have not yet settled down as permanent 
organizations with varied ends; and their fluctuating member- 
ship, composed of men of all nationalities, have only imperfectly 
learned as yet how to trust each other and maintain large funds 
under the control of leaders who sometimes betray them. Many 
of the members of unions are connected with powerful church 
orders, whose funds furnish means in sickness and brotherly atten- 
tion in trouble. After making deductions for all these reasons, 
there still remains a very important work of sickness insurance 
in the hands of the lodges of trade-unions. Of these we may 
cite certain typical examples, although complete records are not 
available. 

In the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners sick 
benefits are provided by local lodges without interference from 
the national officers. The International Association of Machin- 
ists reports 200 lodges, and during the year 1905 they paid out 
in sick benefits the sum of $26,617.43. Some of the lodges of 
the Carriage and Wagon Workers' International Union have a 
sick-benefit feature, but this is not general in this organization. 
Very peculiar and interesting is the method of Union No. 144 of 
the Cigarmakers' Union in the city of New York. The members 
pay monthly dues of 25 cents, and one who is disabled by illness 
is paid $5 a week during 13 weeks. If a surplus remains in the 
treasury after paying benefits, it is divided at Christmas among 
the members. The union is composed of auxiliary associations, 
each having from 25 to 30 members. In the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners the sick benefit is $4.20 weekly 
for 26 weeks, and afterward $2.10 per week; the younger mem- 
bers pay half-rates and receive half-benefits. The entire sum 
expended for sick insurance during the years i860 to 1904 was 
$3,446,465, and in addition to this $233,170 were expended in 
special relief. The Iron Moulders' Union of North America 
designates 8 cents of the weekly contribution of each member to 
the sick-benefit fund, and out of this fund a sick member receives 
$5.25 per week after the first week during 13 weeks. The United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters' 
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Helpers pays weekly benefits of $5 for 13 weeks, after 7 days. 
The Tailors' Union pays the men in case of illness $4 a week, and 
the women $3. In the year 1904 the 61 divisions of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America paid out $20,002.73, the rates of benefits ranging 
from $2 to $7 weekly. The Journeymen Barbers receive $5 
weekly during 20 weeks. The Tobacco Workers have a sick 
benefit of $3 weekly for 13 weeks, after 7 days, on condition that 
the person at the time of illness has already paid contributions 
during 6 months. The Boot and Shoe Workers' Union pays $5 
weekly for 13 weeks after 7 days. 

Old-age and invalidism insurance. — While the direct provision 
for old-age insurance is rare among the trade-unions, it is prob- 
able that other benefits occasionally cover the wants of members 
who are too feeble or aged to work steadily. It is just this class 
of members who would be most severely tempted to work for 
lower than union rates of wages if they were not protected by 
benefits. The Cigarmakers' Union expends a great deal of 
money on out-of-work benefits, and the managers of this fund 
inform us that a large number of the recipients of this relief are 
infirm persons who cannot earn the average wages, and that many 
of these are advanced in years. Here we have the beginnings of 
old-age pensions concealed under other forms of insurance. The 
Granite Cutters' Association has begun to organize its old-age 
pension fund. The Fraternal Association of Machinists has 
approved a system under which it is proposed to pay to a mem- 
ber on reaching the age of 65 years the sum of $500, if he has 
already paid dues as member during 10 years. But the money 
for establishing the scheme was not in hand at last report. The 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers offers an old-age 
pension of $300 after a person has been a member for 20 years, 
of $400 after 25 years, and of $500 after 30 years. The Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
accepted a plan in 1905 according to which any member over 65 
years of age would receive from $1 to $3 per day; but the fund 
is not yet provided. The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners pays to the aged member weekly from $2.45 to $2.80. 
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This union has thus paid, during the years i860 to 1904 the sum 
of $1,273,915. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, a union 
of English origin, pays old-age pensions. The Pattern Makers' 
League of North America has adopted the plan of paying old-age 
pensions after the year 1920. 

A diligent and extended correspondence has thus far revealed 
only the feeble beginnings of care for old age and for permanent 
invalids. So far as the past gives evidence, we must look in an 
entirely different direction for this form of protection; although 
under suitable legal conditions the machinery of the unions may 
become useful in building up a system of old-age pensions. 

Death benefits. — In the field of so-called "life-insurance," or, 
more properly, the provision for burial benefits and some moderate 
fund for widows, the trade-unions have been most successful. 
Usually the effort does not go beyond securing money for the 
expenses of the last illness and the burial expenses, and in this 
the success has been worthy of mention; for many thousand 
families have been spared the misery of depending on alms at such 
trying times in their history. In most of the unions a lump sum, 
which rarely exceeds $100, is paid on the death of a member; 
but in some of the stronger unions, whose members enjoy high 
wages, the benefit is larger. 

The International Shingle Weavers' Union requires monthly 
dues of 40 cents per member, and the death benefit is $75. The 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners pays $100 to 
$200 at the death of a member, and $25 to $50 in case of the 
death of the wife of a member. There is a class of members 
called "semi-beneficiary" whoi receive $50 funeral benefit. The 
monthly dues of the Granite Cutters are $1, and the death benefit 
varies according to classes of members. The union of Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers pays a funeral benefit of $50 to $100. 
In the city of Chicago' the local lodges of the Elevator Construct- 
ed pay a funeral benefit of $120, which they raise by means of 
an assessment. The union of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers collects monthly dues of 35 cents, and pays a death 
benefit to the family of $100. The Slate and Tile Roofers, with 
monthly dues of 13 cents, pay $100 death benefit. The Amal- 
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gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners pays $84 on the occa- 
sion of death of a member, and $35 at the death of the wife of a 
member. During the years i860 to 1904 this union paid out in 
death benefits $617,905. The Association of Machinists pays 
from $50 to $200. The members of the Stove Mounters and 
Steel Range Workers pay monthly dues of 5 cents, and also an 
assessment at the death of a member; but under this plan the 
promised death benefit of $100 is not entirely covered. The 
death benefit in the National Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel and Tin Workers amounts to $100; the contributions 
are 10 cents, paid quarterly, and a general fund is maintained. 
The members of the union of Iron Moulders pay 10 cents weekly 
into a fund and 16 per cent, of the proceeds is set apart for the 
death-benefit fund, and the family receives according to graded 
scale from $100 to $200. The Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, 
Brass Moulders, and Brass and Silver Workers pay $50 to $100 
death benefit and cover the cost by a monthly payment of 25 
cents. Some of the local lodges of the Carriage and Wagon 
Workers' Union pay death benefits, but not the majority of them. 
The Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam 
Fitters' Helpers pay $100 death benefits, and the same sum is 
paid by the Elastic Goring Weavers and the Electrical Workers. 
At a cost of 70 to 74 cents' annual contribution from each member 
the Journeymen Tailors are able to pay a death benefit of $25 
to $100. Some of the local lodges of the United Garment 
Workers pay funeral benefits. The members of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees contribute 
5 cents monthly dues, and a funeral benefit of $100 is paid the 
family of a deceased person. During the year 1904 the expendi- 
tures of 22 local unions for death benefits in 152 cases were 
$6,949.25, and of the national organization $15,850. The 
monthly dues in the International Brotherhood of Maintenance- 
of-Way Employees are 50, 60, 75 cents, according to age, and the 
life-insurance policy promises $500. The Photo-Engravers' 
Union, which has few members, paid out during the year 1905 
to 1 1 families $825 in death benefits. The members of the Alli- 
ance of Theatrical Stage Employees pay yearly premiums of $3, 
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and in case of a death the family receives $100. The Watch 
Engravers' Association pays a benefit not to exceed $75, which 
is raised by levying an assessment of 50 cents after each death. 
A small sum for funeral expenses is paid by local lodges of the 
National Print Cutters' Association. The monthly dues in the 
International Typographical Union are jy 2 cents, and the local 
lodges pay $70 funeral expenses. In the year 1905 this union 
paid out $39,690, and since 1892 in all $367,995. The death- 
rate is said to be 12 per thousand. Most of the local lodges of 
the Coopers' International Union pay funeral expenses. The 
Glass Workers' Association take out of their common fund $50 
to $75 for funeral expenses; during the year 1905 there were 9 
deaths, and the sum expended was $600. The death benefits in 
the union of Piano, Organ, and Musical Instrument Workers are 
$50, $100, or $200, according to class. The members of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters' and Butcher Workmen's Union pay 
monthly dues of 5 cents, and the death benefits are $50 to $100. 
The Journeymen Barbers expend for a funeral or for life insur- 
ance $60 to $500. The funds of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers are raised by monthly dues of 50 cents and by levying 
occasional assessments. At the death of a member the widow 
receives $50 to $150, and at the death of the wife of a member 
he receives $25, $50, or $75, according to class. The weekly dues 
of the Brotherhood of Leather Workers on Horse Goods are 25 
cents, and twice in the year an assessment of 50 cents is levied ; 
the death benefit varies between $40 and $100. Local lodges of 
the Federation of Musicians pay for funeral benefits from $25 
upward. The Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
pay 5 cents monthly dues, and the death benefit is $50 to $100. 
Between February 23, 1903, and May 1, 1905, this union paid 
out $48,650 for death benefits. The Tobacco Workers' Union 
pays $50, and the Paving Cutters' Union $75. Each member of 
the Boot and Shoe Workmen pays 50 cents into the fund at the 
death of a member. The death benefit is from $50 to $100. In 
the year 1905 the expenditures were $16,175. 

The union of cigarmakers deserves special attention in this 
connection because its organization and success have been so 
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remarkable. This union was founded in 1864, and its insurance 
scheme was introduced in 1879. Its record and statistical reports 
during the past 26 years have been carefully kept, and its presen- 
tation of results is complete and accurate. Between the years 
1865 and 1904 the number of members rose from 984 to 41,536. 
The union is built up out of local lodges, all of which recognize 
the international union and send elected delegates to the general 
conventions of the national organization. Even the officers of 
the international society are elected by a majority of votes of 
members. Any cigarmaker may belong to the union, with the 
exception of Chinese laborers and working men or women in 
tenement-house shops. An applicant for membership is received 
upon his own statement after payment of an entrance fee. Appli- 
cants who are suffering from chronic diseases, or who are more 
than 50 years of age, may be received into membership and pay 
15 cents weekly dues, but are not entitled to sick benefits nor to 
more than $50 death benefits. Only a minority of cigarmakers 
are members of the union, and therefore the insurance plan does 
not protect the greater number engaged in this trade. The 
entrance fee is $3, which may be paid in 6 weekly instalments. 
The regular dues are 30 cents a week, which is paid into the 
treasury of the local lodges. A member may be excused from 
payment of dues for 16 weeks of unemployment, but must repay 
the amount in arrears after he secures employment. A member 
who has paid dues for 3 years can receive a card, by means of 
which he is authorized, by paying 20 cents weekly dues, to retain 
his claim to sick and death benefits, even if he is no longer in the 
trade. The benefits are as follows : In case of a strike or lock- 
out the unemployed workman receives during the first 16 weeks 
$5 per week, and afterward $3 per week until employment is 
resumed. In case a member is compelled to seek work in a 
distant place he may obtain an advance of $8 to $20 to cover 
expenses of travel. When he secures employment he must begin 
at once to repay the loan in instalments of at least 10 per cent, 
of the amount. A member who for 2 years has paid his dues is 
entitled to receive during unemployment $3 weekly during 6 
weeks ; after a suspension of payment for 7 weeks he may again 
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receive the same sum for another 6 weeks. Not more than $54 
in one year may thus be received. Every regular member who 
has paid his dues for an entire year has the right to receive $5 
weekly during the time of disability on account of sickness. Dur- 
ing the first week nothing is paid, and when the sickness is due 
to drunkenness or vice all claim is forfeited. Sick benefits are 
paid only upon the certificate of the physician that the member is 
unable to work, and only for 13 weeks in any one year. A com- 
mittee of the lodge visits the disabled member in his home and 
establishes the fact of his illness. Women who are members are 
not permitted to draw sick benefits 3 weeks before and 5 weeks 
after confinement. 

Death benefits are paid after the death of a member who has 
paid dues for 2 years to the family or person who provides for 
the funeral, to the amount of $50 for the expenses of burial; 
but the entire life insurance payable, including this $50, is fixed 
by classes, according to' the period during which dues have been 
paid: (1) members of 5 years' standing, $200; (2) members 
of 10 years' standing, $350; (3) members of 15 years' standing, 
$550. The member may designate the beneficiary who is to 
receive the death benefit. A member may receive funeral benefit 
in case of the death of wife, or mother w1k> is dependent on him. 
A person who* has been a member for 15 years may keep his 
claim to' death benefit alive by paying monthly dues of 10 cents, 
by quarterly instalments, after he has become disabled for work. 

The beginnings of invalid insurance are found in this system. 
A member who has become blind, or who has lost both hands, 
is entitled to receive a lump sum as large as his family might 
receive if he had died at the same time. Upon receiving such pay- 
ment the person loses his membership and his claims. In case the 
illness or death is caused by military service the benefit is not paid ; 
nor is there need, as the government pension then makes further 
insurance unnecessary. The union has also considered and worked 
out a plan of old-age pensions ; and it is thought that an addition 
to the weekly dues of 10 cents would cover the cost of such insur- 
ance. The indemnity for the loss of time through unemployment 
is, as already explained, frequently a kind of old-age pension; 
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because most of the members who are continuously out of work 
are old and feeble, and a payment of $3 weekly during a part of 
the year prevents the necessity of appealing to public or private 
charity. 
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Mr. A. M. Sakolski has described the organization and 
activities of the strong Iron Moulders' Union of North America 
with great care, and has given an excellent account of its develop- 
ment and administration. This union was organized in the year 
1859. Before 1895 its sick-benefit department was left entirely 
with the local unions, and the administration in some of the 
lodges was quite successful. But this form of organization, 
natural in primitive stages of growth, proved to be unsatisfac- 
tory. In a country like the United States, where the workmen 
either voluntarily or necessarily move very much from place to 
place, the local system is found to work badly; a member who 
goes into a new city may find himself in need of help during the 
first weeks of his stay, and he may not have acquired right to 
relief at that moment, or there may be no lodge with sick-relief 
features in his new home. The General Convention in 1895 2 
adopted a rule according to which any member disabled by 
accident or sickness may receive a weekly benefit of $5 after the 
first week and during 13 weeks. A member who has paid dues 
for 6 consecutive weeks and is not in debt for dues of more than 
13 weeks has claim upon this relief. The weekly dues are 25 
cents, out of which amount the local lodge retains 8 cents on 
deposit, and transmits the remainder to the national treasury to 
cover costs of strikes and of administration. Any surplus of 
the local treausury is sent to the national treasury, and from the 
central fund relief is given to local lodges which may be unable 

2 Constitution and Rules, Article 17, section 1. 
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to meet extraordinary claims on the sick fund. Thus each lodge 
has behind it the strength of the entire national body. The sys- 
tem has worked admirably. Since the first of January, 1896, at 
which date sick insurance was first introduced, the expenditures 
have been as shown in the table : 



Year 


Membership 


Sick benefits 


1896 


20,920 
23.003 
25,072 
28,941 
41,189 
48,115 
54,251 
64,472 
76,416 


$ 38,510.00 

36,720.00 

37,710.00 

57.495-00 

102,936.00 

118,515.00 

134,116.00 

179.355-00 

l93. 2 l4-25 


1897 


1898 

















One part of the experiment is so important and significant 
that it deserves special remark. The winter of 1904 was very 
cold, and the iron industry was temporarily depressed. The 
number of members who resorted to the sick-benefit fund for 
relief was unusually large. The official organ of the union 3 
explained this fact by saying that these payments were more 
generally due to unemployment than to actual illness which inca- 
pacitated members for work, and that it was a consequence of the 
depression in the industry. It is possible that idleness may cause 
sickness in many instances, though this subject has not been 
thoroughly studied. 

The provisions for unemployment are worthy of mention. 
The actual cost of the sick insurance is about 6 cents per member 
per week for the entire membership of the national union, the 
benefit being $5 per week. The weekly dues of 8 cents per mem- 
ber therefore leave a surplus in the national treasury. In 1897 
the general convention voted to set apart 1 cent of this surplus 
from the dues to pay the dues of members who happen to be out 
of work. Between the year 1897 (October 1) to the end of 
1900 the total expenditures for dues of unemployed members 
amounted to the sum of $6,577.38, from which fact it is apparent 
that fewer than 500 members were unemployed. Since the year 

3 Journal, August, 1904, p. 590. 
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1900 conditions have been even more favorable. Yet a few years 
of industrial depression would exhaust a very large reserve fund. 
The union provides life insurance, and indemnity in case of 
total disability. The death benefits and the indemnities for total 
disability vary with the duration of membership in the union. A 
member who has paid dues during 1 5 to 10 years is able to claim 
a death benefit or indemnity for total disability of $150, when 
membership has continued for 10 to 15 years the sum is fixed at 
$175, and after 15 years at $200. The monthly dues for this 
fund are 6.4 cents per member, and deficits are avoided by devot- 
ing to this fund the entrance fees of new members, $2 each. 



Years 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Monthly Dues 


1880-82 


$16,597.00 
32,429.92 
22,182 .01 
20,988.05 

54,179 - J 9 

54,631.56 

111,916.13 


$12,000.00 
32,400.00 
16,350.50 
21,919.00 
58,512.90 
40,499.00 
75>63l-36 


$0.07 1-2 
0.07 1-2 

O.IO 

0.08 


1882-86 

1886-88 

1888-90 


1890-95 


0.64 

0.64 (and $2 en- 

. 64 [trance fee) 







The expenditures for strikes during the 3 years 1 899-1 902 
were $111,571.22; for the organization of new local unions and 
the general work of propagandism, $16,000 annually; for the 
expenses of the general convention in the year 1902, $50,670.72. 
The general convention meets once in three years. The Financier 
of the national union receives from the local secretaries monthly 
reports containing the names of all contributing members, the 
amount of each payment for sick benefits, and the condition of 
the treasury. The account of each member is kept on a separate 
card. A physician is appointed to examine the applicant and 
give a certificate — a measure employed to assure the union that 
deception is not practiced. In order to insure the funds against 
fraud, all officials intrusted with handling funds must give bonds 
which cover the risk to the organization. The union was driven 
to adopt these measures because it had learned, by the bitter 
experience with dishonest officials in former years, that they are 
necessary. The method of keeping accounts is uniform in all 
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lodges, and the national office supervises and controls the entire 
proceeding. During the year 1904 the Iron Moulders' Union 
paid for strikes $266,283.43; sick benefits, $198,214.25; death 
benefits and indemnity for total disability, $53,786.40; costs of 
administration, $74,586.97; entire expenditures, $592,871.05. 

In general we may cite the expression of Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers as typical of the convictions of the leaders of the unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. He said 
substantially that he deemed it his duty to urge upon the unions 
to make themselves useful to the members, not only in securing 
higher wages and better conditions of hours and work-places, but 
also by furnishing relief in times of distress of members. The 
first condition of such a measure would be that the dues should 
be increased. There is no good reason why the union should not, 
in addition to protection of trade interests, secure to the workers 
support in time of sickness, unemployment, old age, and invalid- 
ism. 4 

Unions of the Railroad Employees. — These unions do not 
belong to the American Federation of Labor. There are seven 
of these brotherhoods, of which five consist of workmen engaged 
directly in the dangerous labors of train service. The following 
table presents a summary of the facts relating to these organiza- 
tions : 



Organisation 


Membership 


Payments (1905) 


Number of Payments 


Engineers 

Firemen 

Brakemen 


36,000 
47,000 
55,287 
23,000 

74,539 


$ 825,000 

I,327,5 00 
810,250 
154,200 

1,545,23° 


423 
594 

151 
1,154* 


Total 


235,826 


$4,662,186 





* The number of payments by the brakemen is one-half the total for the two years 1903 and 1904. 

From the year 1868 to 1905 the Locomotive Engineers' 
Mutual Life and Accident Insurance Association paid out for 
6,232 cases of relief the sum of $14,983,038.71. The employees 

1 Quoted from a speech in 1905 in Die bestehenden Einrichtungen zur 
Versicherung gegen die Folgen der Arbeitslosigkeit im Ausland und im 
Deutschen Reich, Part I, p. 357. 
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of the railroad corporations which have established relief depart- 
ments must not only pay their dues to the relief departments, 
but alsoi to their brotherhood funds for sick and accident benefits. 
Fortunately their wages are relatively high, and they are gener- 
ally able to provide this double insurance. But they frequently 
complain that the companies throw on the employees an excessive 
burden of cost in the relief departments. Mr. J. B. Kennedy has 
recently made a careful study of the insurance funds of these 
railroad unions, and from his account the most important facts 
may be obtained. 5 

The number of railroad employees in the United States is 
estimated to be over 1,000,000 persons, and one-sixteenth of the 
population depends on them for support. Over 300,000 of these 
workmen are members of trade-unions which offer sickness 
and accident and death benefits. There are two noteworthy char- 
acteristics of these railroad unions : the members are workmen in 
a particular occupation of railroad service, and any member is 
entitled to change from one company to another without losing 
his claims in his union. 

The Grand Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, at first 
called Brotherhood of the Footboard, was founded August 17, 
1863. In the year 1890 the number of members was 8,000. In 
1904 the number had reached 46,400, and the local lodges num- 
bered 652. Since January 1, 1890, all members under 50 years 
of age must be inscribed in the insurance department of the union 
as a condition of membership. 

The Order of Railway Conductors was founded July 6, 1868. 
In the year 1891 all members were obliged to belong toi the insur- 
ance department, and from that time forward the union grew 
rapidly. On December 31, 1903, the number of policies in force 
was 27,875, and since the union was founded $6,329,067 have 
been expended. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen was founded 
December 1, 1873, and in 1878 membership in the insurance 
department was made obligatory for all members of the union. 

5 Studies in American Trade Unionism, edited by Hollander and Bennett 
(1905), p. 323. 
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In 1904, 98.59 per cent, of all members were insured, and the 
policies in force had a value of $75,559,000. Since its founda- 
tion the union has expended $7,941,065 in indemnities and life 
insurance. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, at first called 
Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen, was organized September 
23, 1883. In the year 1903, 95.55 per cent, of all members held 
life-insurance policies. Up to April 1, 1904, the union had paid 
$8,987,284.54 indemnities and death benefits. The New York 
Bulletin of Labor for 1906 gives the later figure, $10,491,101.20. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers was organized June 9, 
1886, and in 1898 insurance was made obligatory on all mem- 
bers. Twelve monthly payments of 20, 30, or 60 cents are 
required, according to class, and the death benefits paid vary 
from' $300 to $500 and $1,000. The mortuary fund remains 
intact and cannot be used for other purposes, and on November 
30, 1905, it amounted to $126,730.16 — a recognition of the need 
of a reserve fund to meet the claims. The entire expenditures 
up to December 1, 1904, were $170,450. 

The Switchmen's Union, at first under the name Switchmen's 
Mutual Aid Association, was organized in 1886. In 1901 the 
statutes of the union made insurance obligatory on all members. 
At the end of the year 1903 the policies had a face value of 
$6,679,200, and the expenditures since organization had been 
$207,336.75. 

The International Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees was organized in 1887. Insurance in the union fund 
is at present voluntary, although it was formerly obligatoiry. 
Many of the members who held life-insurance policies in ordi- 
nary companies, and who had some doubts on account of the 
uncertainty about assessments, induced the general convention in 
1896 to recede from the former position favoring compulsory 
membership in the life-insurance fund. Up to the year 1903 
the fund had expended in relief $150,000. On January 1, 1904, 
the number of members was 40,000. 

All these unions distinguish between the funds for death 
benefits and indemnities for disability, which are managed by 
the national organization, and the sick and accident insurance 
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which is carried by the local lodges. The by-laws of the Con- 
ductors' Union in the year 1868 prohibited the local lodges from 
administering death benefits and indemnities for disability, on 
the ground that this would weaken the national society. The 
Locomotive Engineers followed the example of the conductors in 
1869 and established similar regulations. The national associa- 
tion makes the rules for the management of the local funds for 
sickness and accident insurance. In consequence of improved 
conditions and administration, the number of claims on the dis- 
ability fund has gradually diminished. The employees on rail- 
roads regard the disability insurance as very important on 
account of the liability to injury in their occupation. 



Name of Union 


Period 


Number of Claims 


Per cent, 
of Claims 

for 
Disability 


Claims for 


Death 


Disability 


PER IOOO 

Members 




i 8 93-94 
1895-96 
1897-98 
1899-00 
1901-02 
1903-04 

1894-96 
1896-98 
1898-00 
1900-02 
1902-24 


265 
274 
363 
440 

5 2 3 
688 

2 95 
349 
488 

655 
857 


49 
46 
63 
55 
81 
92 

i45 
118 
174 
186 
234 


15-6 

14-3 
14.8 
11 .1 

13-4 
n. 8 

3 2 -9 
25-3 
26.3 
22 .1 
21 .4 


3-8 
3-i 
3-6 
2.6 
3-2 
3° 

6 






4-3 
4-7 
3-9 
4-3 



Total disability has been denned in the by-laws and practice 
of these unions of railroad employees in a specific sense, and it is 
made to include only incapacity to work at the usual occupation. 
In 1898 the rules of the engineers had described total disability 
as the loss of a hand at or above the wrist, or the loss of a foot at 
or above the ankle, or the loss, complete and permanent, of the 
sight of an eye or of both eyes ; and provided in such cases that 
the member should receive the entire amount of the face of the 
policy, the same as in case of death. The by-laws of the con- 
ductors recognize loss of hearing, if it amounts to total deafness, 
as total disability. The regulations of the switchmen go 
farther and add the loss of four fingers of one hand at or. above 
the second joint, or of three fingers and a thumb on one hand at 
or above the second joint. These conditions are more liberal and 
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explicit than those of the policies customary with the ordinary 
casualty companies, which add limitations and conditions which 
impair the value of the policy for men in such occupations. The 
rules as described are more satisfactory and involve smaller cost. 
It is probable that members of a union do not require the same 
exacting restrictions as the customers of a corporation engaged 
in the insurance business, because the comrades of a wounded 
man will know whether he is deceiving the union or not, and a 
private company has not this protection. If a member desires to 
buy accident or sickness insurance, he can do so 1 through the 
local lodge. The telegraph operators have not thought it desir- 
able to establish accident insurance, because their employment is 
not specially hazardous. Not without unfortunate experiences 
and mishaps have the unions developed their systems of insur- 
ance during the early experimental years, 1886 to 1880. Since 
1880 the methods have been comparatively uniform and efficient. 
During the early years of the life of the unions the benefits were 
very fluctuating and uncertain in amount, depending on the acci- 
dent of the state of the treasury; but since the revision of the 
regulations the indemnity in case of total disability and the 
death benefits have been fixed and stable. During the years 1890 
to 1900 the principle has gradually been established that the 



Union 


Age Class 


Amount of Policy 




Under 40 
4°-45 
45-5° 

Under 35 

35-45 
45-5° 

Under 45 
Over 45 

No age classes 

18-45 

45-5° 
50-60 

No age classes 

18-45 


$4,500 
3,000 
1,500 

3,000 
2,000 
1,000 

3,000 
1,500 

1.35° 












500 
300 











* Only exceptionally does this union pay policies according to age class. 
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benefits should be diminished with advancing years, the premiums 
remaining the same; while in ordinary insurance companies the 
premiums change according to the age of the insured. The table 
on p. 776 shows the amounts received in each union according 
to the age classes. 

In former years the death benefits and indemnities for total 
disability were raised by assessments upon the members after the 
accident happened; but now all the brotherhoods, with the excep- 
tion of the engineers, maintain reserve funds to cover the expendi- 
tures for claims as they arise. The premiums must be fixed in each 
organization according to the wages of the members, taking into 
account also the indemnities they desire to secure and the number 
of claims. The expenditures have steadily increased. Among 
the locomotive engineers, the conductors, and the firemen, the 
policies of $1,500 are preferred. Step by step, since the firemen 
in 1878 introduced the requirement, has insurance of all mem- 
bers been made obligatory. Is not this a proof that the tendency 
of all industrial insurance is toward compulsory insurance? In 
all unions there are non-beneficiary members who are not admitted 
to the insurance privileges because they are disabled from employ- 
ment or have become old. The cost of life insurance per $1,000 
varies in the brotherhoods : 6 

Engineers, Dec. 31, 1903 $17.80 

Conductors, Dec. 31, 1903 16.00 

Firemen, June 30, 1904 12.00 

Trainmen, Dec. 31, 1903 18.00 (or $17.78) 

Telegraph operators, Dec. 31, 1903 . . . 7.20 

Switchmen, Dec. 31, 1903 20.00 

Trackmen Dec. 31, 1903 12.00 (or $15 and $18 by class) 

The corresponding premiums in ordinary casualty insurance 
companies would be in the age class of 35 years, per $1,000 of 
insurance: locomotive engineers, $27.23, and the same for fire- 
men, trainmen, switchmen, and trackmen; for conductors and 
telegraph operators, $22.23; or about 30 per cent, higher for 
death benefits alone ; while the brotherhoods also guarantee bene- 
fits of equal amounts for total disability. It is observed that the 
premiums vary in the different unions according to the degrees of 
risk. Thus the premiums for the telegraph operators are relatively 
low because they are not exposed to unusual dangers in their 

• Hollander and Barnett, op. cit., p. 343. 
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occupation. The firemen pay a lower premium because they are 
young, and when they become older they pass up into the ranks 
and society of the engineers. Among the switchmen advance- 
ment is not so frequent; there are no age limits of membership, 
and therefore the rates are relatively high. 

As a rule, the unions require their grand-master and grand- 
secretary to give bond for the security of funds managed in the 
sum of $10,000 to $100,000. The funds of the insurance depart- 
ments are kept separate from other funds of the unions, and a 
separate assessment is levied for the support of these funds. 
Regulations have been passed to prevent the use of insurance 
funds for other purposes. State laws also govern the manage- 
ment of regular insurance companies, and these funds come 
under state supervision by insurance commissioners — a further 
security that they will not be scattered for strikes or other alien 
objects. In this way one of the weaknesses of trade-union insur- 
ance is removed, for the entire scheme is rendered unstable if 
money paid for benefit funds may be diverted by action of officers, 
or even by vote of the representative conventions. 

In the future development of industrial insurance we must 
reckon with the trade-unions as among the most important 
agencies for promoting the movement, especially as legal com- 
pulsion seems to be remote. The stronger unions have long 
since learned that an insurance fund is the first, most sure, and 
most permanent foundation for the popularity of the union. 
Only in extraordinary, uncertain, and unforeseen circumstances 
is a strike fund needed, while, on the contrary, provision of 
benefits in cases of sickness, accident, and death is a permanent 
and certain need of members. If compulsory insurance were 
introduced, the legislatures of the states would find it desirable 
and necessary to bring these powerful organizations into the 
system by recognizing, regulating, and controlling their by-laws 
and administration. The state governments could well afford 
to follow this course, because the unions have shown that they 
can administer insurance funds at low cost and in an efficient 
and satisfactory way. Up to this time the trade-unions are the 
only organizations which have shown ability, even in moderate 
measure, to provide unemployment insurance. 



